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them in my pocket. On one of the tables was lying a big book. It was
the charge sheet of-the Old Bailey going back a century. I was tempted
to carry it off, and regret not having done so, but I was afraid of being
pinched for a theft under the very roof of the Old Bailey, not being-
quite sure that the police were well out of the way.

When I went back to the office I examined the papers I had brought
away. They were full of tragic interest. One of them was a list of a
hundred and twenty convicts, mostly condemned to death but
"graciously reprieved" by His Majesty William IV and sentenced to be
transported for life to Botany Bay.

Among them were a girl sentenced for stealing an apron, and boys for
stealing potatoes, and men for breaking threshing machines which they
thought would take away their work. I sent this to John Burns, who
had shown me his wonderful collection of books on London. I am
sorry now that I did because he neglected to thank me for the gift. He
lived on the North Side of Clapham Common, and once had taken me
about London, showing me among other things the iron rings and
shiny parapets on the Thames Embankments where the convicts had
sat before being put on the hulks.

14
DEATH IN BOUVERIE STREET
Poor old William Hill received the sack from Franklin Thomasson
when the paper was losing a lot of money and showing no sign of
success. He was followed by a little reddish-haired man named S. J.
Pryor who had been with the Harmsworth Press for many years. He
was a charming and humorous little man whom I liked enormously,
but he was the wrong man to choose for the Tribune* not being a
convinced Liberal and the Harmsworth style of journalism not being
really in tune with our public, such as it was. He brightened the paper,
but we fell between two stools, not attracting the popular crowd and
offending serious Liberals by a note of flippancy and the new appeal to
the lighter side of life. Gradually Thomasson began to realise that he
was pouring his money into a deep well of failure, and he didn't like it*
Perhaps if he had held on we might have turned the corner. Advertising
was improving just when he decided that he would bring this costly
adventure to an end. Those of us who heard that the paper was doomed
were deeply distressed, not only because we should lose our jobs, but
because, in spite of ill success, we had made a living thing of this
Tribune and had put our best work into it, and after two years had
the feeling towards it which naval men have for a ship in which they